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TRIAL OF LORD COCHRANE, 


On the charge of escape from the King’s 
Bench Prison. 


Upon the defence of Lorp Cocurane 
Ido not think it necessary to make any 
remark in addition to those which I have 
already made, excepting, that his descrip. 
tion of the hole, in which he was confined 
after his escape, fails very far short of 
that which strict truth would have war- 
ranted. I was several times in that hole; 
and, I have been very near to soap- 
boiler’s premises; to the places where 
butchers deposit the garbage of their 
slaughter-houses; to the scenes of the 
emptying of barrack-privies ; and, I de- 
clare, that I never was ina situation so 
offensive to the smell as was the hole of 
Lord Cochrane. I dined there by candle 
light at two o’clock in the day; the walls 
were so damp, that, in putting my hand 
against them, [ felt a chill run through 


ritorious exertions, which he is now mak- 
ing, aud those much greater exertions, 
which, I trust, he is destined to make, 
Men talk of the sinfulness of revenge. It 
may be sinful. in some cases. But, I'am 
very certain, if such a motive were never 
to operate, the strong and the crafty 
would always tyrannize over mankind ; 
that there would be no redress for wrongs, 
and that, as the late President of Ame- 
rica, Mr. Anams, says in his letters to 
the Friends of Peace, *‘ the world would 
‘¢ witness universal Passive Obedience 
‘¢ and Non Resistance.’ Who is so 
well able to judge of the nature of suffer- 
ing as those who have suffered ? Who is 
so well entitled to complain as those who 
have been made the victim? Who is so 
likely to be zealous, sincere, and perse- 
vering in seeking a remedy, as those who 
have suffered from an abuse? To call 
this a mean motive is to be guilty of very 
great injustice. If Srpney could have 
escaped from the hands of his legal mur- 





amongst the greatest of wonders that a 
person of so delicate a constitution as-| 
Lord Cochrane should have been able to 
exist in that place for one weck. He did, 
however, exist there for six and twenty 
days, and, however his health must have 
suffered, his mind was never depressed. 
He was always full of the subject of his 
injuries ; his resolution happily support- 
ed him, and lam confident that he will 
see the day when he will look back to 
that infernal hole with some degree of 
gratitude; for, much as I really think of 
his public spirit and of his natural abhor- 
rence of Corruption, I will not disguise, 
nor will he disguise, an opinion, that, to 
the recollection of that hole are to be at- 








Jones himself, 


derers, would it have been meanness in 
Sidney to have sought to guard his coun- 
try against Jerrries and his packed Jus 
ries? No, certainly; and, therefore, 
whatever exertions my Lord Cochrane 


imay make of a political nature, will lose 


nota single grain of their merit, in my 
estimation, if they be wholly ascribed to 
the recollection of the hole. 

But, there is one other remark which ; 
I think proper to make here, upon the 
speech of his Lordship. He took an ex- 
ception as to the delivery of his person. 
He insisted, that he was mot delivered 
into the custody of the Marshal, because 
not delivered into the custody of Mr, 
But, is Mr. Jones now 





tributed some part, at least, of those me- 


the Marshal? Some years ago he was 
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not; fur, according to a report, laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, on the !8th 
of June, 1811, the son of the Chief Judge, 
Lord ELLennonrouaGn, was, in reality, the 
Marshal, and Jones paid the amount of 
the fees over to Lord Ellenborough him- 
self. That no misrepresentation may be 
charged upon me here, I wiil take the 
very words of the Report itself. A Com- 
mittee of the House give the following 
account of their examination of this Mr, 


Jones. 
‘* Are you not Marshal to the Chief 


‘¢ Justice of the King’s Bench ?—I cxe- 
“cuted the office in the name of Mr. 
‘6 Eoan Law at first, and afterwards in 
“6 the name of Mr. William Law. 

‘“‘fThe witness delivered in the fol- 
‘¢ lowing paper, which was read. } 

‘¢ The office of Marshal to the Lord 
‘6 Chief Justice of the Court of King’s 
‘¢ Bench, has been executed by W. Jones 
‘Cever since Lord Ellenborough’s ap- 
‘© nointment to the office of Chief Justice ; 
‘ part of the time in ¢he name of Ewan 
“¢ Law, Esq. and the remainder in the 
‘name of William Law, Esq. William 
‘¢ Jones has been allowed a salary of 
** 200/. a year for executing the office, 
*¢ and has received and accounted for all 
“the fees to the Lord Chief Justice, 
“¢ which for five years have amounted 
“¢ yearly (exclusive of W. Jones’s sala- 
** ry) as follows, viz. 


- te @ 
66 TM1805. fee reeves cooee B39 8 7 
S. $008. .200: soeseveceee TI§5 14 2 
LS b-\( ae seeeeeee T71 3 6 
6 1808....+. pesecceees 731 4 4 


penis a: @ 4 
W. JONES. 


66 409. eee eee 


“ Average per annum, £780. 
“ $d April, 1811. 


“© Under what authority do you pay 
*¢ over these fees to the Lord Chief Jus- 
“6 tice of the King’s Bench ?—Because I 
¢ conceive the Lord Chief Justice is enti- 
S¢ ¢led to them. 

‘¢ Why do you conceive the Lord Chief 
“6 Justice ts entitled to the fees of an 
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‘+ office not held by himself ?-—Ne has the 
‘‘appeintment of the office, and if he 
** chooses to appoint a relation to it, who 
‘< receives the fees, he accounts for it to 
‘¢ his son; his son was not of age atthe 
‘‘ time it was executed in Ewan Law's 
‘¢ name; his son was under age, but he 
‘* received it for his son; his son now 
‘* being of age, [ execute it in the name 
‘‘ of hisson; and my office requires a 
** creat deal of attendance and a great 
‘deal of labour. All the records are 
‘¢ entered by me, and abstracted for the 
‘¢ Judge, against the cause comes on. | 
‘S attend him too upon the circuit, and it 
*¢ is necessary he should have a person to 
‘¢ assist him upon that occasion. I exe. 
‘* cute the office for the son, now he is of 
‘S aoe, and have an order to execute the 
‘* office for him as his deputy. 

‘* Do you receive that order from the 
‘6 son himself, or from Lord Ellenbe- 
‘rough ?—From Lord Ellenborough ; 
‘¢ the son is abroad now, or I should have 
*¢ it from himself. | 

‘¢ And you consider the son to be the 
‘¢ Marshal of the King’s Bench 2—Yes, | 
‘© do; I hold myself answerable to the 
‘© son, who is the officer, but 1 pay it to 
‘¢ Lord Ellenborough in trust for the son. 

‘* You have neither salary nor emolu- 
‘¢ ment of any kind beyond the 200/. a 
** year you have spoken of ?—Noneat 
‘Call: last year, on account of the num. 
‘* ber of Causes, must be a little more 
‘than that; but I believe with that it 
‘Swill not average SO0/..a year. J sent 
‘¢my return, as Marshal of the King’s 
‘* Bench last year, to the Judges. 

‘¢ Do you account for any part of the 
‘* profits you derive from the office of 
** Marshal of the King’s Bench 2—I do 
*¢ not account for a halfpenny to any per- 
“¢ son, and it is an office of great risk.” 

There seems to be a distinction here, 
between the office of Marshal fo the Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, and that of 
Marshal of the King’s Bench; a distinc- 
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tion, which the reader will, probably, 
understand ; but which I do not under- 
stand ; at any rate, this Jones, who con- 
demned my Lord Cochrane to the hole, 
did certainly fill both these oflices in the 
year 1811; and that is all which I chuse, 
at present, to say of this matter; but, 
this I] know, that, if [ had been in my 
Lord Cochrane’s place, this is a matter 
that 1 would have introduced inte my de- 
fence, and | ain very sorry that he did not 
doit. Mr. Marryarrt, or Mr. Gurvey, 
orc any other of the learned friends, might 
have talked as Jong as they pleascd of 
their relevants or their trredevants ; I 


should have thought, that this matter was 


full as relevant as Mr. Marryatt’s telling 
the Jury that he once met Lord Cochrane 
ut the table of a near relation of his. 
What had this to do with Lord Cochrane's 
If this was relevant, 
Lord Cochrane 


escape from prison ? 
what was not relevant? 
had not called upon this ** learned friend ” 
fora character. He had scraped no ac- 
quaintance with the ‘* learned friend.” 
The charge included nothing about Lord 
Cochrane’s dining or supping. What bu- 
siness, then, had this ** learned friend ” to 
say any thing at all about his former ac- 
quaintanceship with Lord Cochrane; and, 
isdeed, what right had he to utter any 
expression that should seem to insinuate a 


desire to be thought only sfightly ac- | 
if Mr. | 
permitted to introduce | 


quainted with his Lordship ? 
Marryatt was 


| 





matter like this, what impropriety could | 


there have been in my Lord Cochrane’s | 


introducing that Report of the House of 
Commons which contained the history of 
the above curious connection between the 
Chief Justice, his two sons, and Joues, 
the acting jailor? 

Bat, in coming to the speech of Mr. 
Marryatt, what right had Mr. Marryatt 
Positively to state, that Lord Cochrarve 
had, ** some time ago engaged in a plan 
for defrauding the Slock Exchange ?” 
Isay, what right had he to do this; to 





state this as a fact coming within his 
own knowledge? It appears to me, that 
he had no right to do this at all, that 
it did not at all belong to the subject ; or, 
that, if it did belong to the subject then 
before the Jury, there was nothing, no, 
not one single circumstance, in the most 
distant manner, connected with the hoax, 
or with the subsequent legal and parlia- 
mentary proceedings, which did not be- 
long to it. My Lord Cochrane had a 
much better right to speak of the conduct 
of the Marshal than Mr. Marryatt had to 
make any assertion whatever relative to 
the cause of Lord Cochrane’s first impri- 
The Judge appears tuo have 
said that the only questions for the Jury 


sonment. 


to decide, were ** whether Lord Cochrane 
“ had been committed to the custody of 
‘¢ the Marshal of the King’s Bench for a 
‘¢ given period; aud, if he had been so 
‘¢ committed, whether he had not been 
‘¢ found at large before the expiration of 
‘¢ that period.” 
only questions for the Jury to decide, 
what right had Mr. Marryatt to say a 


Now, if these were the 


word about the cause of the commitment ? 
What right had he to assert that Lord 
Cochrane had engaged ina plan for dee 


frauding the Stock Exchange ; and why 


did he do it, except it was for the pure 
pose of again circulating through all the 
news-papers, and all over the world, this 
odious imputation of fraud against his 
Lordship? At any rate, after his having 
done this, Lord Cochrane had a perfect 
right to enter into the whole history of 
the proceedings against nim, and again to 
bring before the public, in their true co- 
lour, all the acts of all the parties impli+ 
cated in the prosecution against him; 

It appears to me, therefore, that Mr. 
Burroucu, theJnadge, need not have offer- 
ed any apology at ail for hayjng permitted 
his Lordship to yo through his statement, 
and that his observing that he had been 
induced to grant that permissiun, lest, 
‘¢ from the daily misrepresentalions which 
s3 
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S¢ took place of the Courts of Justice, and 
“from which, in the present case, it 
“might have been inferred, had he not 
“Sheard every word which the Noble 
‘¢ Lord had to say, that justice had not 
&¢ been duly administered,” was not at all 
necessary. I look upon it, that, after the 
speech of Mr. Marryatt, Lord Cochrane 
had a right to say every thing that was 
said by him, and even a great deal more. 
But, I have not observed, for my part, 
any of these daily misrepresentations of 
the Courts of Justice, unless, indeed, the 
compliments paid to them can be regarded 
as misrepresentations. For, any reader 
of a daily English paper has only to open 
his eyes to witness the fulsome, the nause- 
ous, the base, the negro-like flatteries that 
are heaped upon Judges and barristers, 
and that, too, without the smallest discri- 
mination. The truth is, that these precious 
compositions which are called Law Re- 
ports, are, in general, transmitted to the 
news-papers, for pay, by some of the 
brethren of the bar; some of the black- 
gown brotherhood of ‘learned friends ;” 
and, it were hard, indeed, if they could 
not find it in their conscicnce to give one 
another a good character. Hence a sort 
of language in these reports that would 
seem to argue that every creature that puts 
ona gown and wig, every poor thing that 
has a pair of stockings to put into a bricf- 
bag, is a sort of Superior Being, while 
jhe people who attend the Courts as au- 
dience, or who read the accounts of their 
proceedings, are a parcel of cowering 
slaves, Iam ata_loss, therefore, to dis- 
cover where Mr. Justice Burrough can 
have heard of these same °‘ daily misrepre- 
sentations” of the Courts of Justice. This 
és a curious little part of the system; a 
curious little circumstance in the history 
of the corrupt and base press of England. 
‘¢ Lions are not painters,”’ said the beast 
in the Fable, when he complained of the 
exhibition which the man put before him. 
But our Lawyers are painters. They 
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take special care to draw their own pic- 
tures. Not content with plaistering one 
another over in Court so thickly that the 
nauseous composition produces heaving in 
the strongest of stomachs ; till one half of 
the audience turn their heads aside, and 
the other half look down upon their shirt- 
frills for shame; not content with pouring 
out upon one another all their dull wits can 
suggest of stupid encomium during the 
scene of action, they take care to stuff the 
news-papers with matter of the same sort, 
the empty pomposity of which is really a 
disgrace to literature and to thecountry. It 
therefore appears to me, and indeed, it 
must be so, that Mr. Justice Burrough has 
had access to a part of the daily press 
which has never happened to come under 
my eye. All that [ shall add upon this 
topic is, that, 1 would desire nothing in 
this world more, than that the people of 
Kngland should be able to see in print all 
that passcs, every word that is said, during 
any assize, or any Sessions at the Old 
Bailey or in the Court of King’s Bench. 
I would ask for nothing more than this; 
and then the proceedings of Courts of Jus- 
tice would not be misrepresented, 

The Judge appears, by the report, to 
have passed a pretty severe censure on 
my Lord Cochrane for having attacked 
the conduct of the Marshal when he 
knew that the latter would not have an 
opportunity of answering him; and it is 
further reported, that the Judge said that 
as his Lordship’s charges against the Mar- 
shal could not be answered, it was incon- 
sistent with the principles of justice and 
of honour to have made them. Hence | 
must eonclude, of course, that Mr. Bur- 
rough highly disapproves of that practice, 
which gives to the Attorney General, and 
those who act for him, the privilege of 
speaking twice to a defendant’s once, and 
of urging in his second speech any thing 
that he pleases. When they tried me 
for writing about the flogging of the local 





militia at the town of Ely, which flogging 
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took place under the superintendance of 
Hanoverian dragoons, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, Gibbs, first made his attack; I 


then made my defence, without calling 
any witnesses; then he came on again, 


and, after that, the Judge charged the 
Jury, without my being permitted (o reply. 
This is said to be a privilege of the Attor- 
ney General; but, I much question whe- 
ther Mr. Jnstice Burrough will say that 
this privilege is inconsistent with the 
principles of justice and of honour. Be- 
sides, the cases are widely different. The 
Marshal was here the assailant. He had 
his speech first. It was necessary for 
Lord Cochrane, in his own defence, to 
depict the conduct and character of his 
prosecutor ; but, the necessity is not quite 
so clear of the Attorney General having 
the privilege of the last word against 
those whom he may assail. After all, 
however, what was my Lord Cochrane to 
do? Was he not to mention the affair of 
the hole? Was he to say nothing about 
the conduct of his prosecutor with regard 
to other persons that went out or that 
were let out of the prison ?—If he was to 
say nothing unless in the way of denial 
of the simple fact of being at large, it 
would have been really a waste of time 
for him to go to Guildford; for, he 
could have only opened his mouth to ac- 
knowledge his guilt, which, for the sake 
of a five-pound note, any ‘ learned 
friend”? would have done as well as he. 
However, is it not the case with every 
man prosecuted in his absence, that he 
has no power to answer? Had Paine 
any power to answer?, Has the brave 
General Drovetre had any power to an- 
swer? Has any man against whom a 
Judge gives a charge any power to an- 
swer? Had Lord Cochrane himself any 
power to answer Mr. Justice Burrough ? 
What, then, in all the world, is there, 
belonging to this precious personage, Mr. 
Jones, which is to exempt him from this 
common lot? My Lord Cochrane had 
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no power to answer the Judge who pass- 
ed sentence on him and condemned him to 
the Pillory. Why, then, should Mr. 
Jones have the privilege of an answer? 
He has the power to answer, if he can, 
through the channel of the press. Lord 
Cochrane availed himself of that power, 
and he did it with wonderful effect. But, 
as to any other power of answer it would 
be curious indeed, if a defendant were to 
be restrained from remarking on the con- 
duct of his prosecutor, merely because 
that prosecutor were not in a situation to 
make an immediate answer. 

There is only one more point in the 
report of this trial which I think it ne- 
cessary particularly to notice, and that 
is, that Lord Cochrane having charged 
Mr. Gurney, who is now become what 
is called a King’s Counsel, of having ace 
tually reccived certain retaining fees from 
him, having attended consultations on his 
case, and yet appeared on the lists against 
him, the Judge is reported to have said, 
“¢ such imputations are extremely impro- 
‘¢ ner.’ Mr. Gurney denied the fact ; 
said he never was was retained by the 
the Noble Lord in the case alluded to; 
that he was consulted by him, respecting 
a prosecution for a libel; that three weeks 
afterwards he was offered a retaining fee 
in the prosecution against the Noble 
Lord, but refused to accept it, having 
been already engaged against him. Where- 
upon the Judge is reported to have said, 
‘¢ no one believes, Mr. Gurney, that 
‘¢ you could have done any thing incon- 
*¢ sistent with your character as a barris- 
‘“‘ ter and a gentleman.” On this my 
Lord Cochrane observed he could only 
say, that such charges were made in his 
attorney’s bill. 

The thing on which Mr. Gurney was 
consulted by Lord Cochrane, according 
to the confession of the former, was, 
however, not wholly distinct from the 
the great case itself, it being on the sub. 
ject of a libel, published in the news- 
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papers, concerning the hoar. tlow far 
the facts of the case were developed to 
Mr. Gurney in that consultation, I can- 
hot pretend to say, and shall leave the 
reader to form his own judgment of the 
matter. But, upon the supposition, and, 
I wish to give it merely as a siipposition, 
that the imputations of his Lordship 
Acainst Mr. Gurney were not jus/, | 
can by no means agree with the opinion 
of the Judge, that they were ** impro- 
66 per.’ And itis to be observed, that 
the opinion of their being improper was 
given before Mr. Gurney had uttered a 
word in the way of contradiction. Tam 
not going to sect my opinion against that 
of Mr Burrough ona point of law, nor 
am IT aseribing to him any act of parti- 
ality or other misconduct as a Judge in 
this case; but I differ from him in opinion 
as to the propriety of making imputations 
of this sort; for, where, in all the world, 
could a man seek for redress for an injury 
like that of which his Lordship complain- 
ed, unless he made such imputations as 
those which the Judge heredisapproved of ? 
Not only were the imputations proper, in 
my opinion, supposing them to be just; but 


it would have been a base abandonment of 


justice to himself not to have made them. 
What! isa barrister to takea retaining 
fee on acase; is he thus to. get into the 
secrets of his client by attending consulta- 
tions for him; and when he has filled his 
pocket with the money, and his mind with 


the secrets of the client, is he to march off 


to the other side and take a brief against 
him? And, after he has done all this, and 
the client finds that there is no legal 
means of punishing him for such base and 
sordid treachery, is not that client to be 
permitted to mention the fact? Is he to 
hold his tongue—is he to mourn in silence 
~——js he to submit to such villainy without 
any effort even to make his case known, 
because, forsooth, the man who _ has 
wronged him is a barrister? Sacred Per- 
gonage! If this were the case, when .the 





gowns and wigs come flocking into an 
Assize town, we ought to huddle into our 
houses and hide us from the light. 

Upon another point, too, | humbly beg 
leave to Believe that Mr. Justice Burrough 
must have been misrepresented by the re- 
porter of this trial, or that he made use ofa 
figure of rhetoricrathertoo bold, in speak. 
ing of the character of Mr. Gurney. If 
the Judge had said, indeed, that he did not 
believe that Mr. Gurney could have done 
any thing inconsistent with his character 
as a harrister aud gentleman, there could 
have been nothing but what was to be ex- 
pected ; but, to say that xo one believed, 
this was answering for every man in the 
world, which was literally impossible for 
any man todo. And, besides, it was, in 
fact, saying, that my Lord Cochrane did 
not believe that which he had asserted. 

On the concluding words of the repori, 
a remark or twois vecessary. The Judge 
is reported to have said, after the clapping 
and other demonstrations of satisfaction, 
that, *¢if such indecorous conduct was re- 
** peated, he should commit the offenders 
‘¢to custody ; and that éhere isas no 
*¢ cround for rejoicing, because the Jury, 
‘Cafter finding the defendant guilty, had 
‘thought proper to recommend him to 
‘¢ mercy.” God shield me from calling in 
question the authority of a Judge to com. 
mit offenders to custody. Lut, lam again 
so unfortunate as to differ in opinion from 
the Judge as to the ground for rejoicing 
upon this occasion. Generally speaking 
it is subject of joy with the far greater 
part of men to hear recommendations to 
mercy ; but, in this casé, the joy is of a 
much higher quality than that which arises 
from the gratification of the humble though 
amiable feeling of compassion. It was not 
mercy which Lord Cochrane sought, 
as he himself said, indeed. It was the 
triumph of character that he sought. The 
verdict of the Jury decidedly pronounced 
that triumph ; and it was the joy excited 
by that triumph which the audience at 
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Guildford expressed. This was the ground 
for rejoicing ; and, while I very readily 
applaud the fairness of the Judge in his 
readiness to receive and to record the ver- 
dict, | cannot refrain from expressing my 
admiration of the conduct of the Jury, 
who could not, without being perjured, 
acquit Lord Cochrane of the charge, but } 
who took care to accompany the word 
guilty with such specification and such ad- 
ditions as to render that day of greater 
glory to his Lordship than any of the days 
of his naval achievements. 
Wa. Consett. 


P. 8S. 'The week’s lapse which has ta- 
ken place, has given me an opportunity of 
seeing in print (for I choose to originate 
nothing as to this subject), a full expliana- 
tion of the transactions between Lord 
Cochrane and Mr. Gurney, as mentioned 
hriefly in the report of the trial. Lord 
Cochrane, who was not permitted to go 
into a full history of the affair at Guild- 
ford, has since published an account of it 
in several of the London Papers. It is a 
matter of very great consequence at this 
time; because, the spirited conduct of 
Lord Cochrane at the London Tavern 
meeting; the very important service that 
he rendered to the nation upon that occa- 
sion; the fair title which that service gives 
him to the confidence of the people of 
Westminster; makes his character a spe- 
cies of public property. ‘Therefore, see- 
ing that Mr. Gurney so flatly contradicted 
my Lord Cochrane, it becomes necessary 
to give all possible publicity to what my 
Lord Cochrane has to say upon the sub- 
ject. I have stated above, that the dibel, 
which Mr. Gurney talked of, was inti- 
mately connected with Lord Cochrane’s 
general case, and not a something which 
had no connection at all with the matter. 
The fact was, as the reader will pre- 
sently see from the attorney’s bill, that 
Lord Cochrane had been attacked by a 
Committee of the Stock Exchange; had 
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| mitting a fraud; that Mr. Gurney was 
consulted upon the subject of prosecuting 
these people; that he attended several 
consultations ; that he took two fees upon 
the subject; that Lord Cochrane's attor- 
nies looked upon Mr. Gurney as being en- 
gaged for their client; but that going to 
him upon the business, or upon business 
connected with the charges relative to the 
hoax, they found, that he had accepted a 
general retainer on behalf of the Stock 
Exchange Committee! But, I will now 
insert the printed account of the matter, 
whieh I take from the Independent Whig 
of the 25th of August. 

*¢ Lrerd Cochrane, at his late trial at 
Guildford, concluded his speech by 
apologizing to the Court for occupying 
its attention in person, instead of en- 
trusting his defence to any of the 
Learned Gentlemen then present. But 
the fact was, he had employed Counsel 
on former occasions, and could not 
but think that he had suffered through 
their inattention to his instructions. 
For instance, when he was to be de- 
fended on the original charge against 
him, he particularly requested and in- 
structed his Counsel to defend him se- 
parately, and not to mix his defence 
with that of another person (Mr. Coch- 
rane Johnstone), but they had acted in 
direct opposition to his instructions, 
and by uniting the defence of his inno- 
cence to that of another person’s guilt, 
they had done worse than if they had 
left him without any defence at all. 
Again, upon a late indictment for per- 
jury, preferred at his instance against a 
principal witness in support of the ori- 
ginal charge, he was particularly de- 
sirous to be known as the prosecutor ; 
but his Counsel, Mr. Marryatt, (one of 
the Learned Gentlemen now engaged 
against him), had studiously concealed 
his name, which enabled the other 
Learned Gentleman (Mr. Gurney), to 
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*¢ self, and to make other observations 
“* much to his prejudice ; and having men- 
“ tioned Mr. Gurney, whom he did not 
*¢ then see in Court— 

‘¢ Mr. Gurney rose, and said, ‘I am 
*€ here.’ 

** Lord Cochrane continued, that that 
«¢ Learned Gentleman was one of the first 
** persons consulted by him in the origi- 
** nal cause, and had received more than 
* one fee from him; and yet afterwards, 
** to his astonishment, deserted him, and 
“ conducted the prosecution agaiust him. 

‘ The Judge (Mr. Justice Burrough), 
* observed, that such imputations were 
** extrémely improper. 

é¢ Mr. Gurney then expressed himself to 
*< the following effect :—* My Lord, they 
“ are not true; I never was retained by 
“¢ the Noble Lord, in the case fo which he 
“ alludes. I was indeed consulted on the 
“¢ part of the Noble Lord, respecting a 
“¢ prosecution for a libel, and I wrote my 
‘* opinion on the subject. Three weeks 
“ after I was offered a retaining fee in 
*¢ the prosecution against the Noble Lord, 
“ but I refused to accept it, having been 
‘ already engaged against him; and it 
‘* was not for six months afterwards that 
‘* T heard a doubt suggested of the pro- 
‘¢ priety of my conduct.’ 

‘© According to these assertions of Mr. 
‘¢ Gurney, the prosecution of Lord Coch- 
‘6 rane, by the Stock Exchange, and the 
‘+ business on which he was consulted on 
** the part of Lord Cochrane, had no con- 
‘© nection with each other. Whether they 
“* were not, in fact, one and the sume 
66 thing, may be ascertained by Lord 
** Cochrane’s Attorney’s Bill, which, it is 
“© to be regretted, his Lordship was not 
‘* permitted to read in Court, in support 
‘ of his allegation. But the Learned 


‘¢ Judge, addressing himself to Mr. Gur- 
* ney, observed, * No one believes, Mr. 
‘© Gurney, that you could hate done 
* any thing inconsistent with your cha- 
** racter as a Barrister and a Gentleman.’ 
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‘* And Lord Cochrane was scarcely per- 
‘¢ mitted to add (laying his hand on his 
‘¢ Attorney’s Bill, which he had brought 
‘*¢ into Court), * 1 can only say, that such 
*¢ charges were made in my Attorney’s 
** Bill to me.’ Had his Lordship been 
‘* allowed to peruse those charges, it 
*¢ would have appeared that his corplaint 
** against Mr. Gurney was not false, not- 
‘¢ withstanding Mr. Gurney’s assertion 
** that it was nut true. 

“* We are, therefore, requested to give 
‘¢ the following extract from ‘ the Bill of 
** Costs of Messrs. Farrer and Co. At- 
‘ tornies for Lord Cochrane, in the pro- 
‘¢ secution against his Lordship and others 
** for a Conspiracy.’ 

**¢ April 1, 1814.—-Attending Lord Mel- 
** ville, at the Admiralty; conferring 
‘‘ with him very fully on the subject of 
*¢ the Stock Committee’s Report, and the 
*¢ difficulties your Lordship laboured un- 
*¢ der with respect to the mode of pro- 
** ceeding against them, when his Lord- 
*¢ ship intimated that the Lords Commis- 
‘* sioners expected some judicial decision 
** to be obtained on your Lordship’s case, 
** before they could re-instate youin your 
‘¢ Command, and we undertook to consult 
‘¢ Counsel as to the necessary steps to be 
** taken for that purpose. 

‘‘ Attending your Lordship, stating what 
‘had passed with Lord Melville, and 
** conferring thereon, when you directed 
** us to consult Mr. Adain, and any other 
** Counsel we might think necessary. 

‘** Attending Mr. Adam at the House of 
** Lords, stating to him generally the 
** nature of the business, and conferring 
*¢ thereon, when he requested us to attend 
*¢ him again in Lincoln’s Inn, to consider 
** the matter more fully to-morrow. 

‘** April 2.—Attending Mr. Adam, in 
*¢ Lincoln’s Inn, by appointment, going 
‘** through the various Papers with him, 
‘*and conferring thereon, when he re- 
** quested to have Mr. Gurney’s assist- 
** ance, and a regular case, stating the cife 
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* reading over the draft of opinion with 
“you, previous to our taking it to Mr. 
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‘¢ cumstances, prepared and laid before 
‘¢ them, previous to their meeting in con- 
“ sultation. 

‘© Drawing a statement and observations 
‘to be laid before Counsel, with Copies 
‘of the Stock Exchange Report, and 
‘¢ other Documents which had been pub- 
‘¢ lished ; two brief sheets. 

‘“ Two fair Copies of the Report and 
‘other Documents from many different 
«¢ Newspapers, with your Lordship’s A fli- 
‘‘ davit and the statement and observations 
‘‘ for Counsel ; twenty-eight brief sheets. 

‘¢ Fee to Mr. Adam, with one Copy. 

“ Clerk. 

“ Attending him, and to get a time ap- 
“ nointed for a Consultation thereon. 

“© The like to Mr. Gurney... .6l. 6s. 

“ Clerk ..... pW ISS ole Ris vue 5s. 

‘* Attending him therewith, wail to ap- 
“ point a time for Consultation. 

“ April 5.—Attending a Consultation 
“ with Mr. Adam and Mr. Gurney, when 
“they intimated what their Opinion 
“ would be, but took time to reduce it to 
* writing. 

“ Fee to Mr. Adam for the Consulta- 
** tion. 

“ The like to Mr. Gurney. Ql. Qs. Od. 

“TO big DIOR. . ose o ee ao GW Cf 

** Attending your Lordship, stating 
““what had passed at the Consultation, 
“and conferring very fully thereon, and 
“other matters connected with the busi- 
“ness. 

** Attending Mr. Adam by appointment, 
“ this evening, reading over the Draft of 
“an Opinion he had drawn up, when he 
“ promised to send it us to-morrow morn- 
“ing, to be submitted to Mr. Gurney. 

Mr Adam having this morning (April 
“ 6,) sent us the draft of the opinion, with 
‘a request that we would shew it to Mr. 
“Gurney, and afterwards attend him 
“therewith at the House of Lords for 
Attending your Lordship, 
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‘¢ Gurney, when you expressed yourself 
‘‘ much satisfied therewith. 

** Attending Mr. Gurney, with and 
‘¢ upon the draft opinion in Serjeant’s Inn, 
‘‘ where he promised to have it copied on 

‘the case, and to sign and send it to us 
** this morning. 

“Mr. Gurney having signed and sent 
‘¢ us the opinion accordingly ; attending 
‘¢ Mr. Adam at the House of Lords there- 
‘¢ with for his signature. 

“ Attending your Lordship, (April 7,) 
‘¢ reading over and conferring upon the 
‘¢ opinion as signed, when you directed 
‘¢ us to send a copy of it to the Secretary 
“of the Admiralty. 

‘¢ Copy opinion accordingly, 2} brief 
“ sheéts, and writing specially to Mr. 
‘Croker therewith, and copy letter ; and 
‘‘ writing also to Lord Melville, to ac- 
*¢ quaint “him with the opinion having been 
‘¢ obtained and sent to Mr. Croker. 

*¢ Attending your Lordship, (April 9,) 
‘¢ on your having received some threaten- 
‘Sing letters from Mr. Le Marchant, an 
‘¢ Officer in the Army, on the subject of 
*¢ the fraud, and on your having seen Mr. 
‘¢ Conant, the Magistrate, who, for the 
‘¢ present, declined to interfere ; conferring 
‘¢ with you therein, and taking your direc. 
“tions for consulting Counsel, and ob- 
** taining an opinion on the subject if pos 
‘¢ sible this morning. 

‘* Attending at Mr. Adam’s and Mr. 
*¢ Gurney’s chambers, at the House of 
‘* Lords, and a variety of places, to have 
‘* consulted them on the subject of the let- 
‘‘ ters and the steps that could be taken 
‘upon them, when we at length ascer- 
*¢ tained they had both left town. 

‘¢ Attending your Lordship (April 15 
‘¢ and 18,) on both those days, conferring 
‘¢ further on the subject of Mr. Le Mare 
‘¢ chant’s letters, and by your desire at 
“ Mr. Gurney’s Chambers to have cone 
“© sulted him thereon, when his Clerk 
‘* informed us he could not advise with 
** your Lordship further, he having ac- 
** cepted a general retainer on behalf of 
“the Stock Exchange Committee. 

“ April 19.— Attending your Lordship, 
*¢ stating Mr. Gurney ‘having been re- 
6 tetned by the Stock E xchange Com- 
** mittee, and conferring thereon.’ 

- From these items it appears, first, 
** that the Lords of the Admiralty sus. 
*¢ pended Lord Cochrane from the com- 





‘¢ mand of his ship, in consequence of the 
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imputations contained in the Report of 
the Stock Exchange Committee, and 
infimated that they could not re-instate 
him in that command until some judi- 
cia! decision had been obtained. ‘That 
therefore Mr. Adam, and also Mr. 
Gurney, at Mr. Adam’s reconmenda- 
tion, were consulted as to whether any 
steps could be taken to obtain a judicial 
decision; that is to say, whether a pro- 
secution might not be instituted against 
the Steck [xchange for a libel, and 
generally as to the course to be adopted 
by Lord Cochrane in consequence of 
their imputations. And yet Mr. Gur- 
ney asserts that he never was retained 
in the case to which Lord Cochrane 
alluded, bat was merely consulted re- 
specting a prosecution for a libel! And 


‘ so. because the question was—whether 


Lord Cochrane might not be the first 
to vo to law, it could not be the same 
case in which he was afterwards the 
Defendant! that since it was first pro- 
posed to give, and afterwards deter- 
mined to avait the attack, it was quite 
anotheraflair! And he, Mr. Gurney, 
after advising Lord Cochrane to act on 
the defensive only, was quite at liberty 
to conduct the attack against him, a:d 
surprised that any doubt should be 
started as to the propriety of his con- 
dact! 

‘© Mr. Gurney received two fees from 
Lord Cochrane—one of two guineas 
for a consultation, and another of no 
less than six guineas for his opinion in 
writing. And Messrs. Farrer and Co. 
Lord C.’s Solicitors, conceived that 
they had as effectually secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Gurney by consulting and 
feeing him in the way they did, as if 
they had given to one of those eight 





guineas the technical denomination of 


a retainer; way, as effectually as if 
they had given him a ninth guinea with 
that denomination. 

‘ Mr. Gurney then went on to assert, 
that three weeks afterwards he was 
offered a retaining fee on the part of 
Lord Cochrane in the prosecution 
against him, but refused to accept it, 
having been already engaged against 
him. This also is a misrepresentation. 
Lord C.’s Attornies, as before ob- 
served, considered Mr. Gurney to be 
already retained, and-did not (as ap- 


‘ pears by their bills as above recited) go 
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to offer him a retainer, bat to consult 
him on Mr. Le Marchant’s letters, 
which related to the same subject, and 
were afterwards given in evidence at the 
trial. Neither was there a lapse of 
three weeks, as asserted by Mr. Gur. 
ney. His opinion on the case laid be- 
fore him on the part of Lord Cochrane 
was dated the 6th of April, and only 
three days afterwards -(the 9th) his 
Lordship’s Solicitors attended at Mr. 
Gurney’s chambers, in order to consult 
him on Mr. Le Marchant’s letters, but 
ascertained that he had then left town ; 
and it was on the 18th when they again 
went to his chambers for the same pur. 
pose, that his clerk informed them that 
he could not advise further with Lord 
Cochrane, having accepted a retainer 
from the Stock Exchange Committee. 
‘© The surprize of Lord Cochrane’s So- 
licitors at the conduct of Mr. Gurney 
in accepting a retainer from the Stock 
[ixchange, is not wholly concealed 
even in their bill of costs, as appears 
by the item last cited, namely, ‘at- 
tending your Lordship, stating Mr. 
Gurney having been retained by the 
Stock Exchange Committee, and con- 
Serring thereon.’ On this occasion one 
of those Solicitors (Mr. Parkinson) de- 
clared that he had never known such a 
circumstance in his life, and was quite 
astonished at it. 

‘* With respect to Mr. Gurney’s asser- 
tion that it was not for six months 
afterwards that he heard a doubt sug- 
gested of the propriety of his conduct, 
it need only be observed that the time 
of his hearing it is of no importance. 
It is probable he would never have 
heard of it at all, if he had con- 
ducted the Prosecution by argument and 


evidence alone, and had not been per- 


sonally insolent towards the individual 
whose cause he had deserted. but 
considering the language of his accusa- 
tions, it was proper that Lord Cochrane 
should tell the world, that his adver- 
sary had not only abused his character, 


> but his confidence.” 


The reader will now judge for himself. 


Mr. Judge Burrough is reported to have 
said, that nobody believed that Mr. Gur- 


ney could be guilty 
puted to him. 


of the conduct im- 


But, at any rate, Lord 


Cochrane had asserted the fact, and it is 
right that every thing should be heard 
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which he has to say in support of his 
charge. He has given here the very words 
from his attorney’s bill. These words 
speak very plainly. But, let us make the 
case our own. Let the reader suppose 
himself charged by another man of having 
committed an act of treason. Let him 
suppose that he has consulted with, and 
well feed lawyer Scott upon the subject 
of this libel against him. It will occur to 
every man, that during such consultations, 
numerous facts must be made known to 
the lawyer relative to the means which 
his client has, or has not, of proving the 
charge to be false. Let the reader sup- 
pose, that, after several consultations of 
this sort, and after it has been determined 
that the accuser: shall not be prosecuted, 
but that the client of the lawyer shall rest 
upon the defensive, with regard to the 
charge itself; let the reader suppose that 
after this, he discovers, that the lawyer 
has taken a general retainer fo act against 
him, and in favour of his accusers. When 
the reader has supposed all this; when he 
has thus made the case his own, he will be 
able to judge, whether Lord Cochrane had 
or had not reason to complain. In all 
this, however, I do not pretend to say, that 
the practice of English barristers will not 
Keep Mr. Gurney in countenance. I do 
not know, that he has done any thing here 
which the general practice will not jus- 
tify. But, we have, at any rate, the li- 
berty I.ft of making it known to the 
world that such is the practice. If the 
Bar in general disapprove of the conduct 
of Mr. Gurney, let them disclaim it pub- 
licly; if they do not disclaim it publicly, 
we have a right to presume, that Mr. 
Gurney has done no more in this case than 
euy other man of them would have done. 
That Mr. Gurney has lost nothing in point 
of character with the government is very 
certain, seeing, that, since he appeared as 
the prosecutor, or, rather, as the zealous 
advocate in the prosecution of my Lord 
Cochrane, he has been made what is called 
a King’s Counsel; and, has acted in the 
high and important character of govern- 
ment prosecutor before the Special Com- 
mission on the late awful business at the 
Town of Ely. 

Leaving the public to judge as to this 
Particular case, I am resolved, for my 
part, most freely to express my opinion 
as to the English bar generally. The 
Profession of the law is really a Jearned 





profession. It is an honourable profession 
when honourably pursued. ‘There are, 
doubtless, many individuals belonging to 
the English bar, who are not ouly natu- 
rally honourable men, but who act ho- 
nourably. But, the influence of the go- 
vernment is such; the system of taxation 
issuch; the interfereuce as to the proper- 
ty of the people is so extensive; the fiscal 
powers of the government take such a 
desperate range; in the management of 
such a multiplicity of money demands on 
the people, the government has need of 
such great numbers of men educated in the 
way that lawyers are educated; the acts 
of Parliament, ninety-nine hundreds of 
the bulk of which are made up of the 
modes of getting money from the people 
and of preventing them from secreting, or 
withholding, any part of that which they 
are ordered to pay; such, in short, is the 
necessity which the government has of 
men fitted for the purposes of detecting 
breaches of its fiscal laws, and of enforc- 
ing, with great adroitness and success, its 
eudless injunctions and demands, that it is 
utterly impossible, that a very great ma- 
jority of the Engtish Bar should not be 
constantly looking up to the Government 
as the best and most constant of clients. 
The numbers of persons, who perform 
what is called studying of the law are so 
great, that starvation must inevitably be 
the lot of the far greater part of them 
were it not for the great demand of the 
government. When young men are now 
sent to study the laz, they are sent, gene- 
rally speaking, to qualify themselves for 
places under the government. It is noto- 
rious, that all the various offices are 
crowded with these briefless barristers, 
who are, perhaps, extremely well adapted 
to the situations which they fill under this 
fiscal system, but whose employment in 
this way must have a very great influence 
on the views and on the conduct of the 
Bar in general. Hence it is, that, where- 
ever the government is a party, we find 
very rarely indeed, a barrister who has the 
courage to act as becomes an advocate in 
a country of freedom. I have never yet 
heard, nor have I ever yet read, as far as 
I can recollect, a single speech from any 
lawyer at the English Bar, when he has 
been opposed to the government, that did 
not discover his fear of offending that go- 
vernment. Were it not for this feeling, it 
it possible, that we should not have heard, 
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upon the subject of Special Juries, for in- 
stance, speeches that would have moved al- 
most the stones that we walk upon? There 
are divers other topics, which a man of 
common spirit, of only ordinary justness 
of sentiment, and of even a small degree 
of love of fame; there are divers other 
topics, which, one would think, would 
drag from any such man speeches that 
would be re-echoed from every part of the 
kingdom. ‘To me it has appeared wonder- 
ful, that, amongst the thousands of Kng- 
lishmen, who, within the last twenty-five 
years, have stood enrolled in this learned 
profession, there should not have been one, 
not one single man to set at defiance all 
considerations other than those of truth 
and justice, and to stand forward boldly 
and demand the meed of fame, even at 
the risk of expulsion and imprisonment. 
I cannot reconcile it to reason that there 
Should not have been one amongst so 
many, to make choice of this noble part 
to act upon the stage of the world. I can 
easily perceive that the influence of ma- 
nifest interest must necessarily be very 
great. I can perceive, too, that the power 
of cexumple, the example of acquaintances 
and friends of the same age; I can per- 
ceive that the everlasting din of parents 
to make money must have great weight. 
i know very well the power of ridicule, 
and of the desire which men in general 
have to succeed in becoming rich, not only 
for the sake of the riches themselves, but 
for the sake of avoiding the charge of a 
want of talent, which poverty, or, com- 
parative poverty, is sure to bring along 
with it. But, still, I cannot but feel great 
surprise, that, amongst the thousands 
upon thousands, who have appeared at the 
Bar within the last twenty-five years, 
there should not have appeared one single 
man, in whose breast a love of honest 
fame has not predominated over every 
other consideration. 

However, such is the state of the Eng- 
lish Bar, that boldness must never be ex- 
pected in any barrister engaged on a trial 
in a government prosecution, unless it be 
against the defendant. ‘There, indeed, we 
witness boldness enough! ‘Then it is that 
the ** learned friends’ are courageous. 
In descanting upon the atrocity of offences 
against the state; upon the necessity of 
upholding the sacred power of the go- 
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| power; upon the dreadful consequences 
of revolution and anarchy, which are 
always represented as the natural result of 
freedom of discussion; that is to say, of 
freely handling the motives and actions of 
those who make and those who administer 
the laws: in all these cases, when upon 
any of these topics, we witness boldness 
enough; the heroes of the Bar discover 
upon these occasions the eloquence of the 
lawyer and the bravery of the soldier; 
but when they have to defend an unhappy 
man accused by the government, they are 
all gentleness, all mildness, all submission 
to better judgment than their own, the 
meekness of men who have been pro- 
mised the inheritance of the earth seems 
to have taken possession of their natures; 
all their brawling and all their bothering ; 
all their boisterous harangues seem to have 
been forgotten; the honey-dew drops 
from their lips; a continual bow, border 
ing upon the crouch of a popish priest 
characterises the posture of their bodies, 
and the humility of a penitent nun seems 
to speak through their accents. So far 
are they from persisting that their client 
has done right, so far are they from 
attempting to justify his conduct, that he 
may think himself a fortunate man if he 
does not enter the walls of a prison with 
the expressed or implied approbation of 
his advocate. 

This being the case, can any one be 
surprised that my Lord Cochrane chose 
to defend himself? On the contrary, 
after the experience he had had, it would 
have been folly and baseness in the ex. 
treme not to have made that defence. 
Indeed, any man is a fool, in the present 
state of things, to employ a barrister, in 
a case where the government is the pro- 
secutor. If all the persons who have 
been prosecuted by the government for 
political offences, within the last twenty- 
five years, had been their own defenders, 
or had even made no defence at all, the evil 
would long ago have been cured. It is 
not only foolish in a man to throw his 
money away ; he not only feeds the Bar 
by his folly, but, by giving his fee to an 
advocate he purchases the appearance of 
a defence, and diminishes the quantity of 
the feeling in his favour. Infinite injury 
has, in this way, been done to the cause 





of freedom, whose greatest and most 


vernment; upon the horrible criminality | active enemies have been bred at the Bar 
of aspersing the character of men in j Indeed it is so rare to meet with a lawy& 
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who does not sneer at the idea of poli- 
tical rights and liberties; who does not 
actually make a jest of them, that, when 
one meets with a lawyer who merely 
seems not to ridicule the complaints of 
the people, one is ready to hug him to 
one’s bosom, though covered with a wig 
anda gown. ‘That there are some few 
men of this description | know. Let us 
hope that the time is approaching when 
we shall see more of them. There is a 
gentleman, whose name is Hort, who 
acted a very gallant part in the defence of 
Mr. WueBLe against the charge of Ben- 
JAFIELD, and who, in despite of all ob- 
stacles, urged every thing in his defence 
which an advocate ought to urge. I see, 
that there is a work published, on the 
subject of libel, by this gentleman, 
which, I dare say, will be very useful. 
I remember, that, when the action was 
brought against Mr. Wuescer, he told 
me, that he would employ Mr. Ho tr. 
‘He is a young man,” said he, ‘ but, I 
“ know I can ¢rust him. I know him to 
“be both honest and bold.” I think it 
justice, after what I have said about the 
Bar in general, to say this of Mr. Hott, 
whom I have not the honour of knowing 
personally, but whose conduct I watched 
very narrowly upon the occasion refer- 
red to, and I had the pleasure to perceive, 
that Mr. Wheble’s opinion was well 
founded, and that success was the con- 
sequence of that honesty and that bold- 
ness, upon which he had so judiciously 
relied. 

Let us hope, that the time is approach- 
ing when we shall see many men, at the 
Bar, vying with each other in zeal for the 
defence of our political rights and liber- 
ties. If there were lawyers to speak out 
boldly, to lay bare the pegs and wires of 
the System, every time that a government 
Prosecution was instituted, in cases of po- 
litical offence, we should soon see that 
the government would be more sparing of 


those prosecutions; we should soon see | 
that they would be shy of encountering | 


the eloquence of the Bar; and that the 
English press would resume that freedom 
of discussion, which has long been ban- 
ished from it, and, for the want of which 
freedom, abuses have gone on increasing, 
‘till they have engendered a mass of mise- 
ries, which it is impossible any longer to 
disguise, and which it is also impossible, 
an be much longer endured. The news- 
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papers, which are devoted to the System, 
are constantly engaged in endeavours to 
make representations of the state of Ame- 
rica, calculated to prevent people from 
emigrating thither, and they complain of 
those, whom they accuse of stimulating 
the people to emigrate to that country. 
Stupid men! Do they think it possible 
for me, if I were so inclined, or for any 
other person, to persuade a man to quit a 
country, his native country, where he is 
happy and free? 1am not so inclined ; 
nothing of a public nature gives me half 
so much pain as the thought that any 
good Englishman should feel a temptation 
to abandon England. Even with all 
their sufferings, | wish my countrymen to 
remairm at home in the hope of seeing 
their country the happiest in the world. 
But, can I blame them, for seeking that 
bread elsewhere which they cannot obtain 
here? JI am not in want of bread as they 
are. Misery has not made me throw 
aside all feelings about country and 
friends. [am not, therefore, in a state 
to judge for them. These vile supporters 
of corruption, if they wish to discourage 
and put an end to that emigration which 
is so disgraceful and injurious to the 
country, should join in the endeavours of 
those, who wish to restore happiness to 
that country by diminishing the load of 
taxation and by giving freedom of discus- 
sion, without which life isnot worth hav- 
ing. We have been brought to our pre- 
sent state by numerous means, many of 
which have escaped the public eye; 
amongst those means one of the most effi- 
cient has been the almost total destruction 
of the independence of the Bar; my 
Lord Cochrane’s exertions must have a 
tendency to excite some degree of spirit 
amongst barristers: and, therefore, had 
the trial at Guildford produced no other 
effect, it would have been, in all probabi- 
lity, beneficial to the country. 





COMMON HALL. 


On the 21st of August a Common Hall 
was held in the city of London on the 
subject of the distresses of the country. 
The Resolutions, which | shall insert be- 
low, were brought forward by Mr. 
BensAMIN Frower, seconded by Mr. 
Tuomrson, and supported by Mr. Hunt. 
I regret exceedingly that | have not room 
for the insertion of the speeches of these 
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gentlemen, who expressed, upon this oc- 
casion, the real sentiments of the people 
of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland. 
The ianguage made use of by them was 
such as the Ministers do not hear every 
day, but it is such as they will hear, bye 
and bye, from every part of the kingdom. 
llowever, let the 
themselves. 


—_——--— 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved Unanimously—tThat the dis- 
tress, which weighs down the Agriculture, 
the Commerce, foreign and domestic, and 
the Manufactures of Great Britain, is un- 
paralleled in the history of our Country, 
and deeply alarming to all who have at 
heart its true greatness, real freedom, and 
lasting prosperity. 

Resolved Unanimously—That this dis. 
tress is the natural result of a corrupt sys- 
tem of Administration, and of a long and 
profligate waste of the public treasure, 
during a period of apwards of 20 years’ 
warfare, which has occasioned an expendi- 
ture of 1000 millions, aud increased: our 
Debt, Taxes, and Poor Rates, to an in- 
supportable and frightful extent, brought 
our liberties into imminent peril, and 
proves destructive to our national pros- 
perity ; whilst, also, it has terminated 
disastrously to the best interests of a con- 
siderable portion of civilised Europe. 

Resolved Unanimously—That the op- 
pressive weight of Taxation, under which 
the People groan, is producing rapid de- 
population, increasing and widely-ex- 
tended pauperism-—threatening conse- 
quences the most ruinous to all classes 
and ranks of the Community. 

Resolved Unanimously—Uhat all at- 
tempts to redress, or arrest the progress 
of, these overwhelming evils by Subscrip- 
tions. however laudable the motives of 
the Subscribers, must prove ineflicient, 
and ajiord but a trifling and temporary 
Relief even to the most depressed class of 
the People; and that we therefore de- 
plore, not only the magnitude of the 
National Distress, but the very inade. 
quate means of Retief hitherto proposed ; 
and are deeply impressed with the painful 
apprehension that the sufferings of many 

thousands of our Countrymen will, in the 
event, be aggravated, rather than alle- 
viated, by holding out expectations which 
can never be realized. 


Lesolutions speak for | 





Resolved Unanimously—That it is as 


insulting to the understandings, as it is 


injurious to the independence of the Peo. 
ple, to receive a miserable pittance in the 
shape of alms from those Placemen and 
Pensioners who derive their unmerited 
and exorbitant incomes from the very 
‘T'axes which constitute the grand cause of 
the People’s sufferings. 

Resolved Unanimously —-That we have 
seen, with shame and indignation, that the 
poverty of Great Britain has been pro- 
claimed to the whole World; and that 
this once prosperous and independent 
People are reduced to the necessity of 
accepting charity from a Prince of the 
Hlouse of Bourbon; and that while la- 
menting this degradation of our national 
character, we cannot refrain from urging 
His Majesty’s Ministers to demand pay- 
ment from foreign Powers of the many 
millions borrowed of this Country, under 
the solemn faith of Treaties, in addition 
to the still Jaryer subsidies lavished on 
those Powers, to enable them to raise 
their own armies, fight their own battles, 
aud promote their own ambitious projects, 
to the manifest prejudice of the dearest 
interests of this Country. 

Resolved Unanimously, That the stand- 
ing Army, at all times an object of jea- 
lousy to the British People, is of a mag- 
nitude ina time of Peace unparalleled ; 
and the more alarming to us, as a Consi- 
derable portion of it has been employed, 
in union with the Armies of Continenta! 
Despots, in violation of promises, solemn 
and repeated, to impose on the People of 
France a Government in opposition to the 
declared choice of her Representatives, 
aud to prevent 25 millions of People from 
exercising the right, without which a Na- 
tion cannot be free—a right repeatedly 
exercised by the People of this Country 
—a right, the assertion -of which placed 
the House of Brunswick on the Throne 
of these Realms, viz.—That of forming 
and reforming a Government for them- 
selves ; the enormous expence of this un- 
constitutional force being one of the causes 
of our national poverty; its immediate 
and effectual reduction is indispensably 
necessary to the freedom and prosperity 
of Britons, and of the People of kurope 
in general, with whose true welfare our 
own is vitally connected. 

Resolved Unanimously —That our 8- 
tional distress imperiously demands the 
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most prompt abolition of all useless 
Places, and sinecure Pensions, which 
constitute so grievous an addition to our 
insupportable burthens, and the imme- 
diate adoption of the most rigid economy 
in every branch of the public expenditure. 

Resolved Unanimously— That long ex- 
perience has but too fully proved, that 
the only efficient hope of the people 
is in themselves united, to exercise their 
constitutional powers, in order to secure 
afree, full, and frequent Representation 
of the People in the Commons House of 
Parliament; the want of which Repre- 
sentation having been the primary source 
of our multitudinous evils, the possession 
of such a Representation will be the only 
tranquil, sure, and effectual mode of ob- 
taining indemnity for the past, and secu- 
rity for the future. 


Resolved Unanimously—That we ear- | 


nestly recommend to every County, City, 
Town, and Parish in Great Britain, im- 
mediately to assemble, and to direct 
efforts steadily and perseveringly to ob- 
tain a reduction of ‘Taxes, a system of 
rigid Economy in every Department of 
Government, the Abolition of useless 
Places and Sinecures, and a Reform of 
Parliament ; the attainment of which ob- 
jects is indispensibly necessary to the 
safety and honour of the Crown, and to 
our existence as a free and flourishing 
People: and this Meeting farther recom- 
mends, that no temporary expedients may 
be allowed to distract the attention or di- 
vide the exertions of the People from 
their endeavours to obtain every one of 
these important objects. 

tesolved Unanimously —That a Peti- 
tion be presented to his Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent, embracing the sub- 
stance of the foregoing Resolutions, and 
praying that His Royal Highness will be 
pleased to assemble Parliament at the 
earliest period, and recommend to their 
Most serious consideration the distressed 


state of the Country, and the important | 
‘the means of giving employment to, and 


and indispensible means of relief now 
Suggested. 

_ Resolved Unanimousiy—That the Pe- 
tition now read be adopted as the Petition 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Li- 
verymen, of the City of London, in Com- 
mon-Hall assembled. 

Resolved Unanimous!y—That the Pe- 
tition be fairly transcribed, signed by 
the Town Clerk, and presented by the 
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Right Hon. the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
seated on his Throne. 

Resolved Unanimously — That the 
Thanks of the Livery are hereby given 
to the Gentlemen who have so ably 
moved, seconded, and supported the Re- 
solutions and Petition passed at this Com- 
mon Hall. 

Resolved Unanimously — That the 
Thanks of this Common Hall are hereby 
given to the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor, 
fur his ready compliance with this Kequi- 
sition, and for his impartial conduct in 
the Chair. 

Resolved Unanimously —That the fore- 
going Resolutions of this Common Hall 
be signed by the ‘Town Clerk, and pub- 
lished in all the London Morning and 
Evening Papers. 


meee 





CORN CROPS. 

I begin to think that the fine weather, 
which now promises to be lasting, will so 
far retrieve the lost time, and make up 
for the effects of the wet, as to give us a 
good average crop of wheat ; and that we 
shall escape that worst of ail calamities, 
riots and violences, arising froma high 
price of food. ‘This is a thing at all times 
calamitous, and at this time it would be 
peculiarly so; because it would be mani- 
fest to every man of sense, that the go- 
vernment could not help bad seasons; and 
it is quite certain that their supporters 
would impute all the miseries of the coun. 
try to the rain and the cold. Let us havea 
fine harvest; let us have an abundance of 
good corn; let not the dispensations of 
Providence be brought forward as a cause 
of the national misery, and then that 
cause will be sought for where it ought to 
be sought for, and where it will be found, 
namely, in that intolerable load of taxes, 
which takes from the gentleman, the far- 
mer, the manufacturer and the tradesman, 


bestowing a sufliciency of wages upon, 
the labourers and the journeymen, who, 
from that cause, become paupers, and, 
instead of being the cheerful assistants aud 
humble friends of the higher classes, be- 
come oppressive to them, are looked upon 
as enemies, and, thus, the divers classes 
of the community, who always ought to 
live in the utmost harmony, are involved 
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in mutual discontent and rancour. Hence 
spring all the violences, all the burnings, 
all the dilapidations and devastations 
which have so disgraced the country, and 
which have led to the ignominious termi- 
nation of so many lives! Want of em- 
ployment is the immediate cause ; want of 
means in the hands of employers is the 
cause of the want of employment; and 
the want of those means arises from the 
great and incessant demands of the go- 
vernment. If one could leave out of the 
question the bodily sufferings and the 
dreadful degradation of the labouring 
classes, how could one bear the thought 
of the vast diminution of national means 
that is now going on at such a rapid 
pace? It is not the number of acres 
of land by which we judge of the quantity 
of food that a farm produces. ‘len acres 
cultivated in one manner will produce as 
much food, as much raiment, and as 
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Crops, 


sufficiently to yield the bare necessaries 
of life, for its inhabitants, cannot be nearly 
so powerful as a million of men living in 
a country like a garden, filled with cattle, 
and furnished with an abundance of 
manufactures, horses, carriages, arms, and 
leisure to learn the use of them. In 
short, it is a truth which will admit of no 
doubt, that national strength does not de. 
pend so much upon extent of territory or 
number of inhabitants, as it does upon 
quantity of food and raiment produced, 
and upon that spirit and that love of 
county, which, without freedom and 
happiness, caunot exist. I should sup. 
pose, that more than a fiftieth part of the 
labour of this industrious nation has al. 
ready been put a stop to. If my means 
of paying for labour be taken away from 
me, I cannot give them. If the govern. 
ment, for instauce, were to take all the 
produce of the farmer, his occupation 





much strength asa hundred acres, or asa 
thousand acres cultivated in another 
manner. ‘The human sustenance pro- 
duced by ten acres of land at Pulham 
is much greater in quantity than the 
human sustenance produced by five 
hundred acres of some land in England. 
‘The same may be said of a whole nation, 
who, if one half of its produce were lop- 
ped off, would be only one half as power- 
ful as it was before. It is labour that 
creates every thing, and if, from any 
cause whatever, those who occupy the 
lands lose part of the means of employing 
the usual number of labourers, the nation, 
ijn whatever degree this loss takes place, 
must lose in its strength. It is thereforea 
melancholy reflection, that the quantity of 
labour performed has undergone so ma- 
terial a diminution. The nation must be. 
come feeble from this cause. A million of 
men, scattered over any given extent of 
country, the soil of which is only tilled 
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must cease and his labourers and his 
cattle must starve. In a less degree this 
must take place when the government 
takes a large portion of his produce. 
I will be bound to say that a diminution 
of a twentieth part has taken place in the 
rearing of young animals, horses, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, &c. and, if 1 am asked how 
the government can help this, [ answer, 
that it is Zabour, and labour alone, that 
creates these animals. If the land be less 
tilled than it was before, it will not feed 
so many animals as it fed before; and if 
there be less labour performed, less food 
will be raised. Thus goes on the work: 
of sapping the foundations of the na- 
tional power and safety; it goes hand in 
hand with the more dreadful work of de- 
grading and starving the people; and 
they are both urged along by that system 
of taxation, by those heavy burthens 
which nothing can resist. 
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